JOHN DRYDEN, 1668.
To begin, then, with Shakefpeare: he was the man who of
all Modern, and perhaps Ancient Poets, Lad the largeft and
moft comprehenfive foul. All the Images of Nature were ftill
prefent to him, and he drew them not laboriously, but luckily :
when he defcribes any thing, you more than fee it, you feel it too.
Thofe who accufe him to have wanted learning, give him the
greater commendation : he was naturally learn'd $ he needed
not the Spectacles of Books to read Nature ; he look'd inwards,
and found her there. I cannot fay he is everywhere alike; were
he fo, I Should do him injury to compare him with the greateft
of Mankind. He is many times flat, inSipidj his Comick wit
degenerating into clenches, his ferious fwelling into Bombaft.
But he is alwayes great, when fome great occalion is prefented to
him : no man can fay he ever had a fit fubject for his wit, and
did not then raife himfelf as high above the reft of [the] Poets.
Quantum lentafolent, inter vilerna cupreffi.
The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton fay, That
there was no fubjecl: of which any Poet ever writ, but he would
produce it much better treated of in Shakefpeare; and however
others are now generally prefer'd before him, yet the Age
wherein he liv'd, which had contemporaries with him, Fletcher
and Johnfon never equall'd them to him, in their efteem: And
in the laft Kings Court, when Ben's reputation was at higheSl,
Sir John Suckling, and with him the greater part of the courtiers,
fet our Shakefpeare far above him.
Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to fpeak, had with
the advantage of Shakefpeare s wit, which was their precedent,
great natural gifts, Improv'd by ftudy.
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